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case the nation which, being in the right, is compelled
to yield, has at least had the opportunity of using its
best efforts for the satisfaction of its claims, and the
chance of successfully asserting them; in the other, it
is allowed no voice whatever in the matter. In the
one case there is the single injustice of a wrong
solution; in the other there is the double injustice
of a wrong solution, and of its enforcement by an
unqualified authority.

It is, of course, possible to conceive a condition
of affairs in which the rule here contended for must
be exceptionally disregarded. A war, for instance,
carried on with unusual ferocity, protracted beyond
all ordinary duration, and of which the termination
seemed still distant, might be an instance of the kind;
for the necessity of putting an end to such a war
might have become paramount to all other considera-
tions. But in order that a particular event may be
entitled to such exceptional treatment, it must possess
strongly marked features distinguishing it clearly from
almost every recorded occurrence of a similar kind.

It appears, then, that there is a large class of
international dissensions in which a state not directly
interested in their issue could not under any circum-
stances justifiably interpose. But there is another
class of them in which the interposition of such a
state would, apart from all consideration of its cost in
money and in human life, not only be justifiable but
desirable. A clear and unquestionable breach of any
of the well-understood and generally recognised rules
of international law (including among them the obli-